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Current ©pinion 

The Study of Hebrew in Colleges and Seminaries. 

At the recent meeting of the Baptist Theological Faculties' Union the 
teaching of Hebrew in the colleges and theological schools of the country 
was made the special subject of discussion. Professor W. R. Betteridge, 
of Rochester Theological Seminary, presented a report on the study of 
Hebrew in colleges and seminaries, from which we are permitted to extract 
the following statements. 

As concerns the teaching of Hebrew in colleges it appears that not more 
than twenty-five or thirty men in the colleges of the country are doing 
Hebrew or Semitic languages otherwise than as a preparation for the min- 
istry. Theological schools may be divided into three classes in respect to the 
requirement of Hebrew: Out of ioo schools from which reports have been 
obtained 17 made Hebrew entirely elective, and report a decline in the 
number of students taking Hebrew. Of the total 100, 20 permit graduation 
without Hebrew, but require Hebrew for degree honors. In this class 
there is a slight but noticeable decrease in the number of students who are 
taking Hebrew. Sixty-three, or nearly two-thirds of the whole number 
require Hebrew of all students pursuing a regular course. The number, 
of students varies of course according to the number in the school. 

Professor Betteridge pointed out that these facts indicate a lessening 
of emphasis upon Hebrew, and a decrease of the number of students study- 
ing Hebrew. This decrease in attention paid to Hebrew is often, though 
not always, accompanied by a corresponding increase in the study of the 
Old Testament in English. He infers that it will probably be increasingly 
difficult to make Hebrew a prescribed study in all theological schools, 
and that it is increasingly important that the courses in Old Testament in 
English which are taking the place of courses in Hebrew shall be equally 
scientific and severe. 

Justice or Brotherhood? 

The April number of the American Journal of Theology contains an 
article by Professor J. H. Tufts on "The Church and Psychological Con- 
ditions." One of his positions seems open to question. In the midst of 
his illuminating discussion of the social mind he says: 

It is sometimes said that the conception of brotherhood among men, growing 
out of the relation of divine fatherhood, would solve all our social and industrial 
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problems. This is open to serious doubt. Brotherhood does not place the 
emphasis where the present man wants it placed, or where the economic process 
naturally requires. Brotherhood stands for sympathy, for give and take without 
any careful reckoning of debit and credit, for loyalty and standing by in time of 
trouble. No one can question the need of all this in human society. But brother- 
hood does not most appropriately symbolize perfect fairness toward all men in 
relations where it is not sympathy but justice that is wanted. It does not sug- 
gest the guidance by reason rather than by emotion. It does not suggest the 
recognition of rights — that bulwark of personal worth which the modern man 
feels so strongly. The demand for social justice is becoming a dominant note 
in the moral consciousness of today. It is forced to its position by the very 
nature of the business and industrial world. 

But does this statement fairly represent brotherhood as Christianity 
conceives it? It certainly is a very imperfect representation of the idea 
of brotherhood as some of us have found it in the teaching of Jesus. So 
far from excluding justice, brotherhood would seem to include it. It is 
very difficult to conceive of any satisfactory definition of the word which 
would not include the recognition of rights. But not so much "my" rights 
as the other man's rights. And this conception of the content of brother- 
hood seems to be recognized in socialism as truly as within the region 
of avowedly Christian writers. The fact that it is emotional certainly does 
not weaken it as a social force. 

May it not be that Professor Tufts has confused the idea of getting 
justice with giving justice ? Christianity certainly does not teach that a 
man should insist on his rights at the expense of someone else. It cer- 
tainly does demand that he shall recognize other men's rights. And in 
this it has its own program for social regeneration. The search for rights 
lends itself to revolution. Education in social relationships along the line 
of fraternity leads invariably to the sacrifice of rights before one has been 
forced to yield them. A passion for granting justice is farthest possible 
from an unethical philanthropy that cares for the victims of reckless power 
without attempting to curb that power. 

The point at issue is not mere logomachy. One would be ready to assent 
to Professor Tuft's characterization of brotherhood if brotherhood in the 
Christian sense be as he characterizes it. The really important question 
concerns the motive to be emphasized in today's life. If we understand the 
teaching of Jesus, Christianity is concerned far less with rights than with 
duties. It is true this sometimes seems an ineffective motive. It is always 
easier to stir a man to get than to give justice. But if the church is to 
preach that men are to insist upon their rights, it will be farthest possible 
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from an agent of social peace. From that point of view the life of Christ 
would be a very epitome of mistaken devotion. He should have put him- 
self at the head of a revolution instead of dying rather than abandon his 
belief that love is a final force in the universe. If in the spirit of Jesus 
society will insist that men with an undue share of the good things of social 
evolution shall share their privileges with others; in other words, if it will 
develop the social idea of granting rather than getting justice, it will be a 
minister of social uplift. Symbolized in terms of human brotherhood 
through divine sonship it is difficult to see why such an appeal should not 
in the present, as in the past, be a social dynamic that shall include all 
Professor Tufts includes under the idea of justice, and, in addition, ground 
itself in an inspiring conception of man's relationship to the cosmic pur- 
pose that shall justify such justice. 



